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EMPIRICISM— MEDICAL PRACTICE IN IRELAND. 

In this much-lauded age of intellectual advancement, we pity the 
ignorance and laugh at the fatuity of our forefathers, and plume our- 
selves not a little, that in our enlightened times, we witness the mira- 
cles of the conjuror with somewhat the same feeling with which we 
view the tumbler's evolutions, or the opera dancer's mastery of the light 
fantastic toe. But the philosopher perceives that in all ages man is es- 
sentially the same ; that although his pursuits and attainments may be 
widely different, his springs of action and characteristic tendencies re- 
main unaltered ; and that a proneness to superstition and a love of the 
marveUous, rather less darkly traced, it is true, than in elder times, 
still form strong features of the human mind. 

Of the lower orders we speak not now ; for it is not extraordinary 
that the same ignorance which led their forefathers captive to supersti- 
tion, should have power to bow their necks also in chains. But it is of 
the rich, the high, and in some degree intellectual we speak— of those, 
who in the pride of their mental strength stand afar off, rejoicing at heart, 
that they are not as other men, self-deluding and superstitious, believers 
in old wives' tales and trusters in vain things. Were we, however, to 
examine their conduct, we might perceive this self-complacent judgment 
not to be altogether well-founded. To be sure, they are too fond of amus- 
ing themselves with the chain that hangs between effect and cause, to avow 
that the entrails of victims could be any revelation to them of what was 
hid in the womb of fate, or that the flight of birds could indicate the current 
of their future fortunes. Yet, if we watch their movements closely, we 
shall find that — though they laugh at those who see 'winding-sheets' in 
candles,' and a 'wraith' in every passing likeness, who hear 'death- 
watches' in bed-posts, and the 'banshee's cry' in every night-breeze 
that howls along — the malady also reaches them ; and that the jaundice 
which they so pity in others, likewise affects their mental ray : in de- 
gree alone the difference lies. 

These observations are drawn from us in consequence of the melan- 
choly extent to which empiricism at present prevails. That it should be 
successful among the lower orders cannot be a matter of surprise. Of 
the means by which the healing art is acquired they are totally ignorant: 
they can know nothing of that investigation, comparison, and deduction, 
by which an abstract and difficult science is mastered ; and they cannot 
see how symptoms reveal a disease and indicate a remedy to men, merely 
because they have been qualified in Dublin or elsewhere ; — ^to them, 
therefore, the impostor's assertion is as valid as the licentiate's diploma. 
But the amazement is, that people of respectability,* who are in the 
habit of exercising their understanding, and who ought to be examples 
of prudence to a too credulous public, should put trust in mischievous 
pretenders. The man who should employ a bricklayer to construct a 
coat, merely because he professed himself capable of doing so, or who 
should engage a boor who never saw salt water, to steer a vessel into har- 
bour, would be considered to bid fair for a strait-waistcoat ; but he who 

* We wiah that the ardour of Sir Francis Burdett and other respectable old ladies 
had, while under Mr. Long's treatment, met with a cooler similar to that which a 
number of our own M. P.s experienced in Achmet Boram Borad's establishment. A 
cold bath might have brought the one party as well as the other to their sen9e!>. 
Vet poor Achmet was a harmless impostor ; he only procured an application to hh 
job of the money which otherwise would, of course, have been applied to the job of 
»ora« other dexterous manager. 
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tampers with his own life, or that of his dearest connection, by employ- 
ing a darinfr quack, qualified only in impudence, is looked upwi as do- 
ing no strange thing; and the mind that trusts in the miraculous powers 
of the numberless and nameless balms, lotions, decoctions, and medica- 
menta,* made up to every variety of stomach and purse, and dis- 
pensed from countless halls, establishments, and emporia for public 
accommodation, is seldom accounted as curiously credulous of a lie. 

We deny not, that old wives' recipes may be sometimes suitable to 
the cases to which they are applied ; for it may be, as we hare some- 
where seen it remarked, that such are the remains of the practice of 
former times, which, although erroneous as a system, may have been 
well-founded in some particulars. But, since all experience proves that 
that mode of treatment which is safe and expedient in one case is un- 
suitable or dangerous in another, an indiscriminate application is to be 
deprecated — ^thus, counter irritation, which in skilful hands may prove 
highly beneficial, became, by Long's misapplication of it, the minister of 
death to a beautiful and interesting young lady. Yet the evil is magni- 
fied tenfold when empirics boldly come forward and administer in all 
cases nostrums which should be prescribed in none — careless how others 
die provided they themselves may live. 

Let us now inquire a little into the causes of the present extent and 
success of quackery ; and, in the first place, why it is that imposture 
80 peculiarly characterises the practice of medicine ? The reason- ap- 
pears simple : As the senses and understanding may be brought in some 
degree to bear upon every other science or calling, the professor's com- 
petency is not altogether beyond the public ken. In the law, for in- 
stance, although men in general may be as little versed in the learning 
of remainders, as they are skilled in the treatment ot an aneurism, they 
can still form some estimate of a barrister's abilities from his argumenta- 
tive or declamatory powers, or from his acquaintance with authorities, 
precedent and practice. But of an individual's proficiency in the sci- 
ence of medicine, they can form no estimate ; and thus the quack, with 
his imposing variety of certificates, &c. has evety chance of success, 
where a medical degree proves an empty sound, and a diploma is treated 
as a dead letter. Here we may remark on a strange anomaly that .is 
perceptible between the existing preparatory regulations of the two pro- 
fessions. In the one, a man may be sworn in barrister>at-law, without 
having read even the merest initiatory book — yet no one out of the ho- 
nourable society can plead : while in the other it is rendered imperative 
that a man should be in some degree master of his business ere he re- 
ceive his diploma — and yet there is no restraining power to limit medi- 
cal practice to those so qualified ! Ought this latter state of things to be 
allowed to continue ? — and should we permit an infatuated people to 
take upon themselves the trial of every pretender's abilities — a trial that 
involves the risk of life or limb on the part of the credulous invalid ? 
Assuredly not. Something should be done ; and we think it a question 
worthy of consideration, how for it might be expedient to render penal 
the practice of medicine, where suitable evidence of competency shall 

* We lately met with n compositioa, vended by a respectable medical hall in this 
city, deDominnted " Medicamentum Gratia Prabalum," which profesaed to core «U 
ailments of the human frame, from a pin-scratcb wuuud to the vaoit awful iodictiov 
of the stone, and pronounced itself equally efficacious in " child-bearing and th< 
bite of a mad do^ with admiration !^' Its advertisement is dated from Leydeo, ftOu 
annonnces that it was inuented by some one whose name we forget, but whose grand- 
father dbcovered it forty years before. There is a saving reservation, however, that 
without faith it will not remove a wart, much less a mountain. 
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not hBTe been giren. Let us not, however, be supposed willing to de- 
bar men from the cnltiration and purguit of such arts or sciesces as are 
best adapted to Ijieir tastes or capacities. Like Boras, the plough- 
man may prove himself a poet — like Hunter, the carpenter beoome the 
first anatonust of his i^. But the poet of nature required no study to 
satisfy the public of his powers — and the great master of comparative 
anatomy evinced his surprising skill to those who could best estimate it. 

Now the cause of the implicit trust whidi a vast portion of the people 
place in the empiric, may be traced to the apparently universal success 
of his practice ; for although he may be unfortunate in nine cases out of 
every ten he takes in hand, he seems, so far as the public eye can reach, 
to wtsA. wonders in all ; and the reason is evident; for if it be the poor 
he doses, those who die in eontequence of his nostrums are never heard of 
beyond the limited circle in which they moved — while those who may 
regain health, «'« spite of them, readily give their name or mark in 
attestation of the miracle that has been wrought : if, on the contrary, he 
should play his part among a wealthier class, he is just as little liable to 
detection, since ^e erposure which would hold up the cheat to public 
odium, must neetls put the dape to public shame ; and thus the impos- 
tor has the game in his own hands. But it is argued that cases given up 
by the faculty as hopeless, have been successfully treated by these ex- 
perimentalists. It may be so. We know too well the intimate connec- 
tion jbrt ween mind and body to doubt the possibility of the feet ; — ^the 
one is wonderfully operated on through the other. Now, Hohenlohe's 
prayers worked miracles— and so might Mr. Long's lotions ; for both 
could operate precisely in the same way. The prince, with daring, we 
might say blasphemous presumption, offered up his petitions j and if the 
prayers did operate, it was not by prevailing on Him to whom they were 
addressed, bat by working on the enthusiastic feelings of those for wh<Mn 
the bold appeal was made. And just so might Long's lotion be effica- 
cious, not immediately on the body to which it was applied — ^but through 
a mind assured of its adequacy. A circumstance illustrative of this Xadk 
place some years ago : When Hanheman was in the South of Ireland, 
he operated successfully in a case of epilepsy — at least so it appeared for 
some time ; but the disease returned as the fervour of feith departed. A 
Roman Catholic clergyman then took the matter in hand, and a radical 
cure was said to have ensued. Whether time has proved it so, tee have 
not heard — but we adhere to the notion that similar causes are likely to 
produce similar effects. 

We know not what influence a reduction in physieiftn's fees would 
We on the evil complained of; but we do think that the present high 
charge among the faculty offers great encouragement to quackery, in Ire- 
land at least ; for a large portion of the people are too poor to employ 
Jugular practitioners, and too proud to take advantage of gratuitous 
advice or diaritable establishments. Moreover, we do not think such 
'■eduction would act against the profits of the profession — the rich would 
stiU pay high, and the mites of poorer patients, from whom at present 
nothing is derived, would not be inconsiderable in amount. 

In Ireland, during the last fifty years, the practice of surgery has ad- 
vanced with greater rapidity than in any other country in Europe ; and 
those with whom the matter lies tJwnld be carrful that the national cha- 
f«:ter in this respect should not degenerate. Previons to that period, 
there was no attendance upon lectures required from the pupil, no hos- 
pital practice insisted upon, aad an exstnination was unthought of; — 
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the sole qnalification consisted in a servitude of five years, at the expi- 
ration of which be assumed the requisite testimonials — ^the risible signs 
of the invisible knowledge^-to wit, a well-powdered, full-bottomed wig, 
a black cloak, and a gold-headed cane. In the year 1783, the Irish 
Surgeons were incorporated, and the present college established. Their 
charter renders it imperative on the body annually to select eighteen 
examiners, six of whom, with the president, form the Court of Censors, 
and the remaining twelve compose the Court of Appeal. To examin- 
ations before the former body all students must submit, the strictness 
of which hitherto has mainly tended to raise surgical practice in Ire- 
land to its present eminence. These examinations consist of three — one 
in classics, one in anatomy and physiology, and one in surgery, chemis- 
try, and pharmacy. We have heard, however, some fears expressed, 
that the high character of the profession has been latterly placed some- 
what in jeopardy. One reason assigned is, that there is a growing de- 
generacy in the Court of Examiners, and a consequent laxity in the 
examinations, by which, especially during the present year, there has 
been a vast and dangerous increase to the number of young practition- 
ers. If this report be unfounded, we shall be happy to be corrected — ■ 
if true, the court and profession should look to it. Another cause we 
have heard stated, as lying at the door of the ' head surgeons' of this 
city. Some of these gentlemen, although by the college regulations 
they are not entitled to take more than two apprentices, are said to 
derive a larger income from their pupils than from their practice. This 
fact may be explained thus : the fee amounts to one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and by paying a fine to the college of twenty pounds for each 
apprentice beyond the regulated number, the surgeon may take as many 
as he pleases. The consequence is, from the limited time of first-rate 
practitioners, and the extent of their juvenile establishments, that little 
individual attention can be paid ; and the student may complete his ser- 
vitude, and derive almost no benefit therefrom, except the privilege it 
confers of hospital attendance, should his master happen to be an 
hospital surgeon, unless he have procured the assistance of one of 
those junior members of the profession, designated ' grinders' or ' polish- 
ers.' To be sure, the young gentleman may obtain some equiva- 
lent for his fee ; he has the magic of his master's name — and this, malice 
would whisper, often proves a key which in some measure helps the 
candidate to pass. Let us not, from these observations, be supposed to 
be either partizans or enemies to any portion of the faculty ; it is as 
firiends of the profession generally, and in the absence of any publication 
here devoted to such matters, that we have taken up the subject. Nor 
would we be understood as referring to those individuals who have 
pupils, and who conscientiously devote a sufficient portion o( time to 
their instruction. We allude to those who having a large number — and 
having got the fee from them — leave them to shift for themselves. We 
are aware, that instruction can be communicated to several as readily as 
to one — what we denounce is the practice of taking their money, without 
giving a fair eqaivdent. We do not positively say that such is the fact, 
but we have heard it so stated. 

And here we cannot avoid expressing our surprise, that in a city lik* 
Dublin, which possesses so many advantages, where the system of medi- 
cal and surgical education is decidedly the best in Europe — and where 
there are so many highly gifted individuals in both branches of the pro- 
fession — there should be no periodical publication peculiarly devoted to 
medical science — until such a publication appears, we shall occasionally 
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notice matters bearing on these subjects. The Medical Transactions of 
the College of Physicians, and the Dublin Hospital Reports which have 
recently appeared, shall receive our earliest attention. 



PROFESSIONAL SKETCHES— No. I. Mb. LAWRENCE. 

The stormy part of Mr. Lawrence's career is now over. We can view 
him calmly stationed in that port to which all his wishes had aspired. 
He has quietly succeeded to the chair of the venerable Abemethy — he has 
a seat in the College Council — ^he is first surgeon to the largest hospital in 
London — ^he has many places, lucrative and honorary — enjoys considerable 
practice — and, in short, now that the alarm about his tenets concerning 
mind and matter (in which "'twas no matter what he said") has sub- 
sided, he is fortunate enough to be generally looked upon as a steady, 
orthodox, extremely clever sort of man. But there is a mighty falling 
off in this, after all, from what he had once promised to be. Time was, 
and that not long ago, when all the world spoke of him as one of the 
spirits of the ag&— a bustling, agitating, independent personage, gifted 
with genius and briUiant abilities — ^intrepidly resolved to speak his mind 
at all hazards — ^at the hazard of losing the patronage of all that was great 
and respectable in Christian society — at the hazard of forfeiting the friend- 
ship of his earliest well-wishers and admirers, and the good opinion of the 
most distinguished of his professional brethren. A greater sensation cer- 
tainly few men have had the good or bad fortune to excite ; and it ends in 
this, that he now is considered, by all who still continue to talk about him, 
as a man of much talent, a clever man, and a man of energy and fear- 
lessness, when occasion calls upon him for the exertion of such qualities. 
But the sensation is most wonderfully allayed, though he still deservedly 
ranks as a public character. 

Whoever expects to see ia Mr. Lawrence's /Jerww««/ any thing corres- 
ponding to the noise he has made in the world, will be disappointed. 
See him, for instance, on the great show-day — ^the first of October — 
the opening of the medical session in London. Let us pay him a visit 
at the theatre of St. Bartholomew. You expect to find him a stout gen- 
tleman of about fifty, dealing bold eloquence around him, attacking old 
systems, and setting up a new order of things in the medical world : 
hear the report of an actual eye and ear witness, who saw and heard 
him for the first time on the said grand day of exhibition. And per- 
haps the impressions made by a first appearance on an exact observer 
like our friend, may be preferable to the more studied remarks of per- 
sons who have seen Mr. Lawrence more frequently. Mr. Lawrence is, 
in fact, one of those characters in which the prominent points, if there 
be any, become very soon rounded off by closer acquaintance ; and ten 
out of every twelve" who are in the habit of seeing him often, will assure 
you that there is nothing very particular about him — nothing, in truth, 
remarkable, except perhaps his want of remarkableness. 

Our young friend's notice of him runs as follows : — " I gave up some 
appointments and all the other introductions that are usually given on 
this day, (October 1st,) in order to make sure of seeing the lion of the 
London schools. It wanted still ten minutes of the appointed time of 
his entrance (half-past two) when I reached St. Bartholomew's. The 
little theatre was much crowded, though it was certainly not difficult to 
put it into this state, for two hundred and fifty moderate sized persons, I 



